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HIS letter was written ſoon after a 

ſpeech to which it refers, was ſaid to 
have been made in a certain auguſt aſſem- 
bly ; but the great diſtance at which the 


adthox. lives, pre hented its appraring-ſodner 
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My L—d, 


o 
- 


N what is more, your diſtinguiſhed and 
acknowledged abilities, make ſuch a diffe- 
rence between us, as to render me 1nca- 
pable of knowing facts witn which I am 
daily converſant on the ſpot, or to exempt 
your L——p from error in matters, from 
the ſcene of which, you live at a diſtance ; 
and for accounts of which you muſt of 
courſe truſt to hearſay. I hope therefore 
it will be no breach of any due reſpect 
if I endeavour to ſet right, both your 
L——p, and others whom your aflerti- 
ons and reaſonings may have miſled, in 
ſome points thus circumſtanced : eſpecially 
as they are points of material conſequence 
to the intereſt, peace, and reputation of a. 
body of men to whom I do not imagine 
your IJ. — p an enemy, and whoſe conduct 
towards the public, I would fain flatter 

myſelf 


EITHER your ſtation nor title, no 


myſelf with charitably thinking, has not 
deſerved that acrimony of indignation 
which I have ſometimes heard expreſſed. 


Your L—p was pleaſed ſome time ago, 
in a moſt auguſt * to attribute the 
numerous emigrations from the North, to 
the practice of employing tithe-farmers as 
one great cauſe: this practice to the ab- 
ſence of beneficed Clergymen (gone it 
ſeems to Bath, or elſewhere) and thence to 
infer the propriety of excluding tithe-farm- 
ers, and thoſe who employ them, from the 
benefit of all the laws for enſuring the 
proviſion for the Clergy. 


Now, my L-—d, although I am firmly oY 
perſuaded that, from the nature, popula . 
tion, and other circumſtances of the coun- 
try, and from the genius. of the peopley 
Liter would ſend out its ſwarms, though 

there were neither tithe-farmers nor tithes ; 
yet I ſhall not enter into the queſtion what 
the cauſe of the emigrations is : all my bu- 
ſineſs is to ſhew that what your L p 
has aſſigned as a cauſe, is not really 
—_ | 


Tithes are not the cauſe of the emigra- 
tions, If they were, they muſt have be- 
come a more intolerable grievance of late 
ypeats than formerly. Whereas, I know 
in ſome inſtances, and have ſtrong reaſon 
by to 
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to believe, that over a great part of the 
Province (except where the quantity of 
corn-land has received conſiderable addi- 
tions, or from ſome other accidental cir- 
cumſtance) the Clergy either do not receive 
from their pariſhioners more than they did 
forty years ago, or, if they do, the increaſe 
bears no proportion to the alteration in the 
real value of money, or to the rife of every 
thing elſe around them. Yet, my L—d, 
in diſtricts where I know even the nominal 
amount not raiſed, I know of emigrations 
in abundance, And can the payment, by 

a multiplied number of people, of a ſum 
of leſs, (or, ſay, of equal) real value with 


1 what was paid by much fewer inhabitants 


many years ago, be ſo much a greater bur- 


then and preſſure at preſent, as to make 


more people fly their country than ever 

were known to do ſo ? | 
The ſame reaſoning in ſome meaſure, 
and the ſame knowledge of facts, of which 
your p, ſurrounded with higher ob- 
jects, may eaſily be ſuppoſed ignorant, will 
overturn your L——p's poſition, that tithe» 
farmers have been. a main cauſe of the 
Ultonians deſerting their native. land. 
For, my L—d, I know diſtrias of the 
country: where there are tithe-farmers, and 
J know others where there are not; and 1 
believe it would be a hard taſk for your 
L——p, I am ſure it would for me, to 
| make 
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make out from which of theſe the emi- 
grants were moſt numerous. 


Nor will your aſcribing the practice of 
employing tithe-farmers entirely to the 
non- reſidence of the Clergy ſtand the touch- 
ſtone of fact and experience one whit bet- 
ter; for this plain reaſon, that not only the 
non-reſident, but frequently the reſident 
Clergy, are obliged to make uſe of them. 


Frequently obliged I ſay, my L—d, 
compelled, neceſſitated. And to deprive 
them of theſe neceſfary inſtruments of their 
ſubſiſtence can be juſtified on no principle 
but one, of which I ſolemnly and fincerely 
acquit your Ip, that of a deſire to re- 
duce exceedingly, if not to anihilate, that 
ſubſiſtence itſelf. A Clergyman's income 
in the North, of between two and three 
hundred pounds a year (for inſtance) is to 
be collected from (probably) upwards of 
five hundred different people: the very 
number is ſufficient to make it a buſineſs 
almoſt adequate to a man's whole time: 
and I preſume you do not wiſh that a man 
of liberal education and ſacred profeſſion 
ſhould have no higher objects, no worthier 
attentions, But in ſuch a number of peo- 
ple, not bleſt with all the advantages of 
education, how many may be ſuppoſed un- 
candid, unreaſonable, unjuſt, fraudulent ? 
inclined and practiſed to take every oppor- 
A | | | tunity 


EY 
tunity which the laws afford of haraſſing 
and cozening? or prone (as appears in 
numberleſs inſtances) to neglect, or even 
defy the law itſelf? How many will pre- 
ſume on a Clergyman's ſuppoſed ignorance 
of country buſineſs, on his averſion to one 
of the moſt teazing of human employments, 
his candor and lenity, or the decencies to 
which his profeſſion obliges him? who 
would be much more ready to agree with, 
and much more punctual in. their payments 
to, a perſon habituated to their own way of 
dealing, acquainted with their traffick and 
circumſtances, whoſe chief employment were 
to attend to. the buſineſs, and to watch that 
neither the fraudulent ſhould. evade, nor 
the' negligent too long delay. So that, 
without Keppoſin a tithe-farmer to be BOY 
ty of any thing (I do not fay illegal, for that 
he dares not ventute, but) injurious, ot op- 
preflive, he may, and not without a rea- 
ſonable © profit to himſelf, collect for the 
pariſh tne a more eaſy, certain, and 
unctual, if not a larger income. Even the 
Landlord, ho recei ves bis thouſands from 
fewer hands than the poor Parſon does his 
Fifties, and who has ſo inſtant a temedy that 
he may be ſaid to have the law in bi own 
hands, even he finds it neceſſary to employ 
agents and receivers; and to allow them, 
not a fixed, but a p roportionable emolumetit, 
in order, to make them find their own in- 
tereſt in advancing and ſecuring that of 
their 
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make out from which of theſe the emi- 
grants were moſt numerous. 


Nor will your aſcribing the practice of 
employing tithe-farmers entirely to the 
non- reſidence of the Clergy ſtand the touch- 
ſtone of fact and experience one whit bet- 
ter ; for this plain reaſon, that not only the 
non-reſident, but frequently the reſident 
_ Clergy, are obliged to make uſe of them. 


Frequently obliged I ſay, my L—&d, 
compelled, neceſſitated. And to deprive 
them of theſe neceſſary inſtruments of their 
ſubſiſtence can be juſtified on no principle 
but one, of which I ſolemnly and ſincerely 
acquit your Ip, that of a deſire to re- 
duce exceedingly, if not to anihilate, that 
ſubſiſtence itſelf. A Clergyman's income 
in the North, of between two and three 
hundred pounds a year (for inſtance) is to 
be collected from (probably) upwards of 
five hundred different people: the very 
number is ſufficient to make it a buſineſs 
almoſt adequate to a man's whole time : 
and I preſume you do not wiſh that a man 
of liberal education and facred profeſſion 
ſhould have no higher objects, no worthier 
attentions. But in ſuch a number of peo- 


plwGKube, not bleſt with all the advantages of 


education, how many may be ſuppoſed un- 
candid, unreaſonable, unjuſt, fraudulent ? 
inclined and practiſed to take every oppor- 
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tunity which the laws afford of haraſſing 
and cozening? or prone (as appears in 
numberleſs inſtances) to neglect, or even 
defy the law itſelf? How many will pre- 
ſume on a Clergyman's ſuppoſed ignorance 
of country buſineſs, on his averſion to one 
of the moſt teazing of human employments, 
his candor and lenity, or the decencies to 
which his profeſſion obliges him? who 
would be much more ready to agree with, 
and much more punctual in their payments 
to, a petſon habituated to their own way of 
dealing, acquainted with their traffick and 
circuinſtances, whoſe chief employment were 
to attend to. the buſineſs, and to watch that 
neither the fraudulent ſhould. evade, nor 
the negligent too long delay. So that, 
without ſuppoſing a tithe-farmer to be guil- 
ty of any thing (I do not ſay illegal, for that 
he dares not ventute, but) injurious, of op- 
preſſive, he may, and not without a rea- 
ſonable profit to himſelf, collect for the 
pariſh miniſter a more eaſy, certain, and 
r if not a larger income. Even the 
Landlord, who receives his thouſands from 

fewer hands than the poor Parſon does” his 
Fifties; arid who has fo inſtant a temedy that 
he may be ſaid to have the law in his own 
hands, even he finds it neceſſary to employ 
agents and receivers; and to allow therm, 
not a fixed, but a proportionable emolumetit, 
in order, to make them find their own in- 
tereſt in advancing and ſecuring that of 

ne their 
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their employer. Why then, if we may pre- 
ſume to make the compariſon, why ſhould 
the Clergyman be forbid the like reſource ? 
What is there in the circumſtance of his 
having ſomething to do for his income that 
ſhould make this difference ; or ſhould be- 
rea ve him of the right of a citizen to diſ- 
poſe of his property as he pleaſes, or to pro- 
cure ſuch aſſiſtance as he honeſtly and law- 
fully may, to collect what the laws of God 
and man have made his own? It is true 
that both the agent, and the tithe-colleQor, 
will become ſubject to the odium of the 
people ; as will every human being that has 
the exacting of payments of any kind. 


There is indeed this difference; that the 
Clergyman, not having a great or family pro 
perty or weight in a country, cannot get 
men to brave this odium, as well as incur 
the hazards and difficulties with which his 
income is clogged, unleſs on higher terms; 
and often cannot procure a man of ſubſtance, 
or character, on which he can rely, to act 
for him in any way but that of a farmer, 
who pays a certain ſum, and gets the over- 

las for his trouble and riſæ. Now, my 

-d, if, by way of preventing or puniſh- 
ing non- reſidence, you preclude, the Clergy 
in general from this method; what will be 
the effects? Numbers of the reſidents muſt 
be immediately plunged into all the incon- 
veniencies which. they ought to. eſcape. 
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Many unavoidable circumſtances may ren- 
der it diſtreſſing, or impracticable for them 
to perform the taſk to which you would 
compell them. Many of the qualities which 


conſtitute the character of an excellent 


Clergyman, render him peculiarly unfit for 

it: The more meek, the more pious, the 
more diſintereſted, the more ſtudious he is, 
the ſofter and more poliſhed his manners, 
the more (ceteris paribus) he will, beyond 
all ſhadow of doubt, be a loſer by mana- 
ging his own tithes. The more rough, tur- 
bulent, rapacious, worldly, crafty, ſuſpici- 
ous, the leſs delicate his ſenſe of character 
or exact decorum, the fitter he will be to 
make the moſt of them. And is the latter (if 
there be any ſuch) the Divine you wiſh to 
ſer ve, or to have others reſemble? and the 
former the one you wiſh to be a ſufferer ? 
I am ſure not ſo, But even thoſe who 
do, as your L—p ſeems to wiſh all 
ſhould, who receive their own revenues, 
they muſt be immediate ſufferers by ſuch 
a law : for that ſuch a Clergyman is not de- 
frauded more than he is, is owing to his 
having in his power, and the people's 

knowing that he has in his power, this re- 

ſource of employing one who will not ſuf- 
fer them to defraud ſo much. To forbid 
tithe-farmers in general would therefore be 
to throw the Clergy for their ſubſiſtence on | 


the mercy of the vulgar: and what that 


—_ is may appear from the manner in 
which ſo large a body of the Northern 
Y B common 
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common people treat their own choſen 
teachers. Do not theſe poor Gentlemen, 
in the payment of that wretched pittance 
on the promiſe of which they have given 
up the proſpects, and devoted the life and 
labours of a man of Collegiate education, 
meet with negleQs, tardineſs, and failures, 
which conſidering their circumſtances, their 
families, and their dependance on the faith 
and honour of their people, I know not 
whether to ſtile more barbarous or baſe. 
This ſhews that it is not merely an averſion 
to the eſtabliſhment, nor is it the non-reſi- 
dence or unpopularity of Clergymen, that 
occaſions their being harraſſed and defraud- 
ed: a truth which may admit of farther 
confirmation from obſerving what is often 
the caſe, that thoſe of the eſtabliſned Cler- 
gy- receive leaſt in -proportion to the real 
value of their property, of whom their peo- 
ple ſpeak the beſt. 3 a 


As to non-reſidence, J hope there is leſs 
of it than is pretended. But, whatever 
juſtifiable reaſons or pleas of compaſſion 
may be urged in favour of it, as certainly 
in particular caſes there may, I am not 
going to be its advocate. I wiſh not only 
your Ip, but every man of rank and 

conſequence, held the 2 of it, and 
every groſs neglect of clerical duty and cha- 
racter, in ſerious and religious abhorrence. 
For then, their powerful recommendations, 
never employed but in favour of merit and 

| prin- 
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principle, would be ſure to bring none into 
the church but men likely to be attentive to 
their charge. And thus, non- reſidence 
would be more effectually leſſened, and a 
diſlike to it more juſtly and properly mani- 
feſted, than by confounding not only the 
innocently or unavoidably abſent, but the 
reſident, but the laborious, but the conſcien- 
tious Paſtor, with the objects of your diſ- 
approbation, and blindly aiming a ſtroke at 
the latter, which ſhall give a ſcar to the re- 
putation, and draw blood from the proper- 
ty of all without diſtinction. 


Suppoſe, my L—d, a Clergyman, after an 
education and a courſe of ſtudy equal to 
what might have qualified a man for mak- 
ing a fortune in ſome other profeſſion, ae- 
cepts a benefice of no great income in that 
part of the Kingdom of which we are ſpeak- 
ing; reſides, and diſcharges his duty con- 
ſcientiouſly, ſo as to have no reaſon to 
think his conduct diſapproved by his flock, 
or by his Country. He complies for a 
courſe of years with the general voice of 
his pariſhioners, and manages his own 
tithes: But, though theſe are acknowledged 
to be ſet conſiderably below the value, yet 
at length wearied with fruitleſs endeavours 
to bring numbers to any appearance of juſ- 
tice, or compliance with law, to any .agree- 
ments or payments at all, finding the ſub- 
ſiſtence of his family yearly decreaſing, . the 
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arrears continually ſwelling to a frightful 
and deſperate ſum, his pariſhioners refuſing 


to come into meaſures which might make 


their ſeveral payments, not greater, but 
more certain and regular; he reſolves in 
fine to free his mind from continual anxiety, 


his heart from the galling and fretting of 
diſputes and law-ſuits, and to ſecure at 
leaſt that certainty and punQuality which 


make ſo conſiderable a portion of the vaiue 


of a ſmall income. Of theſe circumſtan- 
ces, there is not one minute, one imaginary, 
or exaggerated : and yet, my L—d, hard as 
they would be if ſuch a law as your L p 
ſeems to propoſe were about to take place, 
ſhould ſuch a man plead them to you, even 
though bleſt with an eloquence equal to 
your L——p's, what anſwer, upon your 
principle of arguing, muſt he hope to re- 
ceive? Why this, —© Quære peregrinum 


Can you deny that your rich neighbour 


& 1s gone to Bath? And can you pretend to 
„ arraign the juſtice of a law, which for 
te that reaſon entails ceaſeleſs vexation on 
* your gray hairs, and poverty upon your 
“ children?“ 


But it ſeems this mode of providing for 
the clergy was firſt adopted chiefly with this 
view, that the clergy in collecting the 
tithe might have a more immediate connec- 
tion with their pariſhioners, and ſee thereby 


themſelves who were able to pay, and where 
| they 


* 
they ought to extend their benevolence and 
charity to the poor farmer, whom diſtreſſes 
or difficulty diſabled from paying? If your 
p meant to aſſert it as an hiſtorical 
fat that this was the view ; I ſhall beg 
leave to ſay, that no hiſtorian, I ever met 
with, aſſigns this reaſon: they mention 
others totally remote from it. If it be offer- 
ed as an equitable ground for condemning 
Clergymen to drudgery and loſs, I muſt an- 
ſwer, that, in the nature of it. tithe bears 
as exact a proportion as can well be deviſed 
to the circumſtances of the farmer, to good 
or bad, to large or ſmall crops: That a 
Clergyman has numerous opportunities, in 
the courſe of his duty, of knowing who 
are proper objects of charity, without being 
his own tithe farmer: but that if he be, 
either, he will liſten to the numerous falſe 
| pleas of poverty which in this buſineſs the 
country people have no ſcruple of making, 
and ſo give up to thoſe who do not want 
what ſhould ſupply thoſe who really do; 
or he will reſolve to ſhut his ears againſt 
them from the abundant probability of 


their falſhood, and then it is the ſame | 


thing as if a tithe farmer were employed ; 
only with this worſe conſequence, that a 
danger 1s. incurred of his growing more 
hardened and indifferent to tales of diſtreſs 
than otherwiſe he would be. Farther, as 
the framing a law which ſhall affect men's 
properties in order to force them to be cha- 
ritable 


| ( 14 ) 
ritable is, I conceive, a confounding the 
rights of juſtice with the claims of huma- 
nity, in a manner contrary to the principles 
of natural juriſprudence ; fo, I ſhould pre- 
ſume, the Clergy do not eminently of all 
orders of men, ſtand in need of a human law 
to compell them to beneficence; and if 
they did, what will demonſtrably leſſen 
their powers of being charitable, ſeems not 
a very prudent or effeQual means to make 
them ſo. Again: let it be conſidered that 
the ſame reaſoning would prove that zhe 
owner, as a writer of the laſt age ſtiles him, 
of nine parts in ten, but who at this day may 
be called the receiver of twenty-nine parts 
in thirty, ſhould be his own agent ; for it 
would be highly uſeful that he ſhould know 
when to ſpare, and not infift on his rent: 
and yet I ſhould be curious to ſee with 
what face an aſſembly of Gentlemen of 
landed property would receive the propoſal 
of a law for obliging them to this. And 
laflly : I ſhould wiſh to have it explained, 
whether if the pariſhioners poverty be ow- 
ing to the riſe of rents, this is to be ſup- 
plied out of the Clergyman's ſubſiſtence : 
f this be the ſenſe of our legiſlators ; far be 
it from me to controvert the equity of it; 
all T deſire is an authentic declaration of it, 
which might be of great uſe in determining 
ſuch parents as are any way in doubt whe- 
ther they ſhall educate any of their ſons for 
IS |... 17 
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If I have expreſſed myſelf with freedom, 
your L p will readily excuſe it, whoſe 
profeſſion has taught you, and nobly ſhewn . 
mankind, the advantages of Liberty to 
offer boldly every plea for even the ſem- 
blance of truth and juſtice. It is, beſides, 
ſo highly intereſting to the public what men 
of your rank and character think and ſay; 
whatever falls from ſuch an heighth makes 
| ſuch a deep, perhaps ſuch a dangerous im- 
preſſion (as I wiſh your L——p's unreſerved 
declarations on this ſubject may not have 
more ſerious conſequences than you intend- 
ed, when read and repeated among a people 
ever prone to murmur at the laws as op- 
preſſive, and fond to flatter themſelves with 
hopes of encouragement from their ſupe- 
riors in oppoſing them) And it is therefore 
of ſuch importance that perſons in your 
ſphere ſhould be rightly informed, that truth 
ought to be pardoned, even if ſhe does 


force her way to you with ſome appearance 
of boldneſs. 


— Quam eſtis maxume 
Potentes, dites, fortunati, nobiles, 
Tam maxume vos æquo animo æqua noſcere 
Oportet 


I am, my L—d, © 5 a 
With proper Reſpect, : 
Your L-—p's humble Servant, 


An Inhabitant of Ulſter. 


